REVIEWS. 


Outline of Practical Sociology ; with Special Reference to American 
Conditions. By Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Labor. “ American Citizen ” series, edited 
by Albert Bushnell Hart, A.B., Ph.D., Professor of His¬ 
tory in Harvard University. Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 
xxv-f 431. 

Colonel Wright could not fail to produce a notable book upon the 
subject to which he has devoted this volume. There is no equally avail¬ 
able compilation and classification of the information here organized. 
Like the author’s more elementary book, Industrial Evolution of the 
United States , this work will doubtless soon become a constant reli¬ 
ance for Americans who are dealing with the classes of facts to which 
it refers. 

The limitations displayed by Colonel Wright seem to me to be, in 
principle, two. The former he doubtless regards, not as a limitation at 
all, but rather as freedom from pedantry and artificiality. It is the 
“ practical ” man’s disposition to allow short shrift to social philosophy. 
As he says in the introductory chapter (p. 6), the facts and conditions 
of which the book treats would be “ only illustrations ” in a scientific 
treatise on sociology. He is probably not conscious of the degree to 
which his exhibit of facts ignores the things which they illustrate, and 
which alone make the facts worth exhibiting. The teacher who uses 
the work as a text-book must accordingly be able to supply a social 
philosophy, or the contents will be of very restricted value to the pupil. 

The reader is tempted to conclude that the editor of the series is 
not altogether free from the same embarrassment. The bibliography 
which he recommends has faults both of omission and of commission 
which an amateur in social philosophy would detect. For instance, if 
Spencer’s Principles of Sociology is among the seven “ sociological 
books most useful for a library collateral to this work,” Spencer’s Study 
of Sociology , which is not mentioned at all, is surely more germane to 
the purpose and method. Again, if a work of the abstract character 
of Spencer’s First Principles is properly included in the “ Larger 
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Sociological Library,” the omission of Mackenzie’s Introduction to 
Social Philosophy is without excuse. Indeed, this bibliography reminds 
me of the corresponding feature in Stuckenberg’s Introduction to the 
Study of Sociology. It could hardly have been the work of an expert 
sociologist. It detracts from the value of the author’s own references 
at the heads of chapters, because it is undiscriminating and confusing. 

The author’s own treatment of social philosophy is unfortunate. To 
be safe in dealing summarily with a great division of thought, one must 
have it sufficiently in hand to be sure of one’s touch. There is lack of 
perspective, there is no determinable vanishing point in the treatment, 
simply because of the assumption that sociology may be “ practical ” 
without a correlating philosophy. For this reason I would say that 
Professor Henderson’s Social Elements is a better guide to “ practical 
sociology” than the book before us, while the latter contains copious 
material to which the former would furnish interpretation. Moreover, 
the summary reference to sociology in the first chapter, while subscrib¬ 
ing to that view of the scope of sociology which in my judgment is 
the only tenable one, nevertheless leaves some very incorrect impres¬ 
sions of social philosophy. For example, the author’s cavalier repudia¬ 
tion of the organic concept of society as something belonging in an 
obsolete stage of sociology (pp. 2-4) appeals somewhat successfully to 
one’s sense of humor when taken in connection with the title of Part II, 
“ Units of Social Organism ”! There are numerous sociologists who, for 
some reason, persist in misrepresenting the role of the organic concept in 
sociology, and in pin-pricking other sociologists with imputations which, 
are justified only by fancy. Colonel Wright seems to have appropriated 
their views without sufficient investigation of their authority. In point 
of fact, as he illustrates in his own terms, nobody can deal with social 
relations intelligently today without assuming all that is essential in 
the organic concept. The only sense in which it is obsolete is that 
in which the heliocentric theory of our solar system is obsolete, viz.: for 
all practical purposes it is taken for granted by everybody, hence nobody 
with any scientific standing cares to waste time discussing with one who 
doubts it. How much attention shall be given to elaboration of the 
organic concept in teaching young students of sociology, is a question 
of pedagogical detail about which there is room for wide diversity of 
judgment. Among the writers on sociology I have yet to discover the 
first one who does not betray by implication and as a necessary postu¬ 
late, whenever an attempt is made to trace out genetic relations, a belief 
in all that is essential in the organic concept. Whoever professes the 
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contrary thereby advertises misconception of what the organic concept 
involves. 

It is, furthermore, a trick of certain men to represent the organic 
concept as identical with a biological theory of society. Colonel 
Wright surrenders to their claims and thus shows that he has not given 
very searching attention to the history of sociology. He gives currency 
to the stupid invention of recent folk-lore that the organic concept 
and a psychological interpretation of society are mutually exclusive, or 
at least antipathetic. A thinker of his acumen could not have per¬ 
sonally examined the facts without puncturing that silly myth beyond 
mending. These symptoms point to the conclusion that in the desire 
to be practical the author has neglected certain important kinds of 
generalization for other kinds of detail. He has consequently not inte¬ 
grated his material sufficiently to make it in the highest degree practi¬ 
cal. Recognizing the philosopher’s need of Colonel Wright’s type of 
work, I must protest that he does not show reciprocal esteem for the 
philosopher’s contribution to practical knowledge. 

The second limitation which seems evident to me is in the optimism 
which contrives to extract from the census cucumber an amount of 
sunlight that it does not contain. On this point I speak as a layman. 
It may be that Colonel Wright, as a statistical expert, could remove all 
the doubts which his exhibits raise. It may be that specialists in statis¬ 
tics can easily silence my objections. At all events, I shall venture to 
raise a few questions. With reference to the United States census, and 
to quantities of official reports that go to make up the “ Contributions 
of the United States Government to Sociology,” there is ample prima 
facie reason for the belief among the plain people that officially 
sanctioned exhibits of alleged facts are not the reliable basis for social 
conclusions that they purport to be. No man in the United States has 
a more attentive hearing than Colonel Wright when he speaks of 
tendencies supposed to be attested by official figures. It does not 
seem to me that, in this book, he has discharged the full obligation 
which his enviable reputation imposes, for he has not given sufficient 
warning of the snags in the path of students who seek conclusions in 
the evidence cited. Colonel Wright does not sufficiently emphasize 
the difference between his belief about tendencies and demonstration 
of the correctness of his belief in official figures. Is it not true that 
there is enough hocus-pocus of one sort and another in our cen¬ 
suses to make scientific demonstration impossible on many points 
about which Colonel Wright speaks with a good deal of confidence ? 
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He may be correct, but the statistical proof that he is correct is not in 
evidence. Massing the sort of evidence that we have in a way to leave 
the impression that it amounts to statistical proof is “ practical ” from 
some points of view perhaps, but it is neither philosophically nor 
scientifically nor pedagogically sound. For instance (p. 41): “ The 
number of families increased from .... i860 to 1870, 45.45 per 
cent.” Is it not a fact that in the census of i860 the families of 
three or four million slaves were excluded, while in the census of 
1870 they were included ? If so, the proposition is obviously inexact. 
Again : “ One-third of the inmates of prisons coming from one-seventh 
of the population ” (p. 352). For commentary on this reference I 
merely refer to the article entitled “ Immigration and Crime,” by Dr. 
Hastings H. Hart, in the American Journal of Sociology, for 
November, 1896. 

On p. 37 Colonel Wright says : “ The average age of the popula¬ 

tion of the United States in 1890 was .... 25.11 years, as compared 
with 24.13, in 1880.This rise of average age of the living popu¬ 

lation has long been going on.” Perhaps it has, but the United States 
census is very poor proof. In the one census the age was taken “ at 
nearest birthday,” in the other, “ at last birthday.” Is not this differ¬ 
ence in itself sufficient to account for nearly, if not quite, half the 
apparent increase, and would not immigration and the decrease in the 
birth-rate explain most of the other half ? 

On pp. 253-4 the author claims that the statistics show an 
increase in the proportion of skilled laborers. The evidence cited is 
the census of i860 in comparison with that of 1890. Is not the rea¬ 
soning made utterly fallacious by the inclusion in 1890 of (say) 
3,000,000 descendants of slaves, some 600,000 boys at ages not included 
in i860, and 2,000,000 more women than were thus accounted for in 
the earlier census ? 

On p. 215 we read: “Not only is the decrease in the number of 
children [employed] observable in proportion, but in the actual num¬ 
ber as well; for in 1870 there were 739,164, and in 1890 only 603,013.” 
Is not this an unwarranted exhibit, from the fact that the larger num¬ 
ber at the earlier date included “children under sixteen,” while the 
smaller number at the later date accounted only for those under four¬ 
teen and a half ? 

On p. 213 we find the cheering conclusion: “There need not be 
any alarm, therefore, as to the encroachment of women upon the 
occupations held by men.” I cannot reconcile this with the showing 
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in the Eleventh Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, which, 
if I read it correctly, reaches the result that in the establishments 
investigated the women were increasing faster than the men, the boys 
faster than either, and the girls fastest of all. 

On p. 311 Colonel Wright admits the incompleteness of earlier 
censuses (1850-60), but concludes, nevertheless, that “if the total [of 
wealth] given for 1850 or i860 should be doubled, the increase is 
most gratifying.” The layman who notices this concession at all may 
be suspicious enough to ask : “ If Colonel Wright thinks it might be in 
the interest of fairness to multiply the earlier figures by two, how are 
we to know that three or four would not be the fairest multiplier?” 
But taking Colonel Wright’s own estimate of allowance, and a brief 
use of the pencil shows that in his judgment a very moderate apparent 
increase is “ most gratifying.” If the figures represent only half the 
total wealth for i860, the increase was from $1,028 per capita in i860 
to $1,036 in 1890, or only $8. Moreover, we cannot suppress the 
surmise that if the conventional values were equalized in the two 
schedules, even the $8 per head might vanish. In other words, we 
find so many incomparable tables in the different censuses that our 
faith in them as scientific demonstrations of anything tends toward the 
zero point. 

Of all the perplexing conclusions drawn or indorsed by Colonel 
Wright none are more confusing to the layman than those based on 
the Aldrich report (pp. 228 f.). The author concedes that the report 
has faults, but to the uninitiated the faults of the report itself are 
venial compared with the faults of experts who build houses of inter¬ 
pretation upon the sands of the Aldrich statistics. 

The mass of wage returns may be too much for non-professional 
intelligence, but to the uninstructed it seems very remarkable to argue 
from the series that show the greatest increase from i860 to 1891, instead 
of showing the average increase, or of admitting that the evidence does 
not permit demonstration of the average. 

The inadequacy of the evidence appears in a case like this (p. 230): 
“ In a well-known establishment in the state of Connecticut compos¬ 
itors who worked by the day received in 1840 $1.50; in i860, $2; in 
1866, from $2.50 to $3, and the same in 1891.” The Aldrich report 
contains data for four printing establishments, but one of them in the 
state of Connecticut (Rep., Pt. 3, pp. 330-94). In this establishment 
no data are given for 1840 or i860. Colonel Wright seems to have 
used for those dates the quotations for 1842 and 1857, respectively. 
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These discrepancies are probably insignificant. It appears, however, 
that in 1866 there was one employe only who received $2.50. Colonel 
Wright’s authority for stating that the wages in the establishment for 
that year were from $2.50 to $3 does not appear. He further states 
that wages were the same — i. e ., from $2.50 to $3—in 1891. We find 
in the tables, however, that of the twenty-nine compositors employed 
at that period but one received $3, while three received but $2. The 
wages were, therefore, from $2 (not $2.50) to $3. The average for the 
establishment is put at $2.53, not, as seems to be implied by Colonel 
Wright’s showing, $2.75. 

The author quotes no wages for 1872 or 1873, the period just 
before the panic. As a rule they were higher, if I am not mistaken, 
than in 1891. Colonel Wright accounts for the higher wages in 1866 
by the depreciation of the currency, but the Aldrich report quotes the 
average premium on gold for 1872 at 109.1. For the Connecticut 
establishment referred to above, average wages for 1872 are quoted as 
$3.05^, and as $2.53 in 1891. A fall seems, therefore, to be indicated 
from $2.80 (gold value) to $2.53. The average pay of all the composi¬ 
tors in the four establishments of the Aldrich report appears to have 
been $2.55 in 1891, whereas Colonel Wright’s propositions tend to 
the impression that the average was much nearer $3. The fall from 
an average of over $3 in 1872 is not mentioned. 

Continuing to quote from the Aldrich report, Colonel Wright says 
(p. 230): “ A building firm in Connecticut paid journeyman carpenters 
in 1840 from $1.25 to $1.62 per day; in i860, from $1.25 to $1.75 per 
day; in 1891, from $3 to $3.25 per day. A firm of builders in New 
York paid carpenters in 1840 $1.50 per day; in i860, $2; in 1866, $3.50; 
in 1891, $3.50.” Colonel Wright here correctly quotes the data as given 
for two building-trades establishments, but he has selected the two 
concerns which furnish the highest quotation of wages of carpenters in 
1891, and which show the greatest increase since 1840 or i860. I can¬ 
not, therefore, understand how he is justified in the implications of the 
following sentence : “Similar quotations could be made for carpenters 
and painters in different parts of the eastern states.” This would 
seem to mean that the foregoing quotations are representative, but, if I 
am correct in my calculation, the average wage of carpenters in all 
of the building-trades establishments, nine in number, of the Aldrich 
report, was, in 1891, $2.75. In like manner, if I understand the 
Aldrich report, the average wage of the twenty-eight establishments 
in which carpenters are employed is $2.56. Yet Colonel Wright’s 
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statement seems to imply that carpenters’ wages in 1891 were on the 
average from $3.25 to $3.50. 

It would be an endless task to enumerate the different provocations 
to statistical agnosticism in the Aldrich report, as quoted in the section 
under discussion. I do not wonder that employes who have had 
experiences irreconcilable with Colonel Wright’s inferences in the trades 
reported say hard things about professional statisticians. 

The author’s argument on “ Proportions of Skilled and Unskilled 
Labor” (pp. 253 f.) is another instance which tempts the irreverent 
non-professional to declare that statistics, like the Bible, maybe made to 
prove anything. The proposition is : “ The number engaged in the 
lowest walks of activity, laborers and the like, is decreasing in proportion, 
while those employed in higher walks are increasing in number rela¬ 
tively to the whole population.” By means of a skillful grouping of 
persons reported in gainful occupations it is made to appear that the pro¬ 
portion of proprietors is increasing, that the proportions of clerical and 
skilled labor are also increasing, but that the proportion of unskilled 
labor is decreasing. This, again, may be true, but we must be excused 
from admitting that it is proved to be true by the evidence cited. If 
I read the census tables correctly, Colonel Wright has included m the 
“ proprietor ” class several hundred thousand whose income is within 
the income limits of unskilled laborers. If these classes were rearranged, 
not by title, but by income, the author’s claim would possibly be demol¬ 
ished. 

My conclusion, then, about Colonel Wright’s book is that the author 
himself could make it a tremendously useful book of instruction for a 
college class. He has at command the knowledge necessary to guard 
against the unauthorized conclusions suggested by incautious use of 
the data. The professor of statistics at the University of Pennsylvania, 
Columbia, Cornell, and a few other institutions would likewise be able 
to make proper use of this compilation. For the teacher of sociology 
who is not an expert in the use of statistics, however, our American 
data are a quicksand. This book does not insure firm footing in walk¬ 
ing over it. The author’s optimism is inspiring, but is it justified by 
the facts ? Before venturing to use this book, teachers should take the 
precaution to train themselves severely in the logic of statistical science. 
They should be equipped with ability to supply the qualifications 
which will discriminate between what is taken on faith and what is 
demonstrated. 

Albion W. Small. 
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